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SOME HIGH SPOTS IN THE SUPREME COURT 
DECISION ON THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT LAW 


By R. E. Loveland 
History of the Dudgeon Case 


Original jurisdiction. This is a mandamus 
action wherein the original jurisdiction of 
this court is invoked to compel payment to 
relatrix of a certain warrant for a death 
benefit which she claims as the beneficiary of 
Richard B. Dudgeon, deceased, pursuant to 
the terms of the teachers’ retirement act. 

Prior to his death Richard B. Dudgeon was 
engaged as a teacher in the public schools of 
the state of Wisconsin for a period of forty- 
six years. He was so engaged at the time of 
the enactment of ch. 549 of the laws of 1921, 
known as the teachers’ retirement act. At 
the time of his death he was a member of the 
teachers’ retirement fund which was created 
by that act. Prior to his death he had duly 
designated the relatrix, who is his widow, as 
his beneficiary under that act. After the 
death of said Richard B. Dudgeon said rela- 
trix filed with the annuity board, provided 
for by the terms of said retirement act, her 
election to take the death benefit payable to 
her as the benficiary of Richard B. Dudgeon, 
deceased, in a single sum, as she was priv- 
ileged to do under the terms of the act. 
Thereafter said annuity board computed and 
determined the amount due the relatrix as 
and for said death benefit to be the sum of 
$17,477.74, and passed said claim, accom- 
panied by the certificate of said board, to the 
secretary of state for audit, in the manner 
provided by law; the secretary of state duly 
audited said claim at said sum, issued his 
warrant therefor and delivered the same to 
the state treasurer for payment. The state 
treasurer refused to pay the same, claiming 
that under the terms of the law the relatrix 
was not entitled to certain accumulations 
computed upon the service of the deceased 
prior to the time of the enactment of the law, 
which said accumulations with interest 
amounted to $16,695.74. 

An alternative writ of mandamus issued 
out of this court, addressed to the state 
treasurer, commanding him to pay the war- 
rant issued by the secretary of state for the 
beneficiary’s claim or to show cause for his 
failure so to do. The state treasurer moved 


to quash the alternative writ of mandamus. 
Questions before the Court 

OWEN, J. Two questions are presented: 
(1) the proper construction of certain por- 
tions of the teachers’ retirement act; and (2) 
its constitutionality. An understanding of 
the spirit and purpose of this and similar 
laws will be helpful in solving both questions. 

Advantages of Teachers’ Pension Laws 

One of the major functions of all govern- 
ment is to promote an efficient educational 
system. For many years public attention 
has been drawn to the fact that our schools 
are not equipped with experienced teachers. 
Countless individuals enter the teaching pro- 
fession during the early years of their lives 
only to drop out after a brief experience and 
enter more inviting and remunerative voca- 
tions. Although the state maintains teachers’ 
training schools and normal schools for the 
purpose of qualifying teachers to render 
efficient service in the schools of the state, 
the brief tenure of service rendered by those 
who are thus educated, is most discouraging, 
and the state fails to reap a proportionate 
benefit from the money thus expended. The 
reason is apparent. The teaching profession 
does not yield the remuneration afforded by 
other vocations requiring much less knowl- 
edge. It is briefly followed by many merely 
as a stepping-stone to acquire a little ex- 
perience and to enable them to place them- 
selves in some other business or profession. 
Thus the great number of our teachers are 
young and inexperienced. Those who have 
given serious thought to the problem agree 
that if those who have once entered the pro- 
fession are to remain therein, the profession 
must yield a competence in old age. Even 
though the spirit of devotion and _ self- 
sacrifice to laudable and noble work be deeply 
implanted in some, that instinct of human 
nature which enjoins us to make use of our 
years of strength and power to provide for 
the infirmities of age, operates as a restraint 
upon their altruistic indulgencies. A calling 
or profession will attract and hold men of in- 
telligence, ability and devotion only so long as 
they recognize that the avenue of promotion 
is open to them and that security is afforded 
against the risks of life. A certain measure 
of economic independence should be the re- 
ward of one who labors loyally and success- 
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fully in a profession or other field of employ- 
ment. The prevailing salaries of teachers 
have not been sufficient to accomplish this re- 
sult. Because of the discouraging con- 
sequences resulting to our educational system 
from the brief tenure of service on the part 
of those whom the state had educated for the 
work, there has been and is a growing senti- 
ment that the teaching profession must be 
made more attractive by rewards of a 
material nature to induce a longer tenure of 
service. As a phase of that broader social 
philosophy which has come to demand that 
an employe who has given the services of a 
lifetime to an employer be provided for in his 
old age, public thought has crystalized upon 
the idea that teachers who render society 
service of the highest order shall not wear 
themselves out and be summarily dismissed 
from the service without something in the 
nature of a provision for the suyport of then- 
selves and their dependents. It is recognized 
that this protection should be more definite 
and dignified than that of common charity. 
This belief finds expression in so-called 
teachers’ pension laws providing a fund 
created by the contributions of the teacher 
and the state. The result sought and hoped 
for is an encouragement of thrift on the part 
of the teacher and a more devoted, contented 
and continuous service, thus benefiting both 
the teacher and the public.___ 
In Bulletin No. 12 issued by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teaching 
in 1916, we are told that Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Italy, Greece, 
Russia, Holland, _Denmark and Sweden, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, New Zealand, 
_ Japan, South America and South Africa have 
had teachers’ retirement systems for many 
years. In the United States, however, such 
systems have but a brief history. The first 
system for city school teachers was estab- 
lished in Chicago in 1893. At the time of the 
issuance of the Bulletin there were 21 state 
pension systems, while four other states had 
general laws permitting local bodies to set up 
plans, ....- 
Wisconsin Law Established 


Our first attempt along this line was in 
1911, by the passage of ch. 323. In 1919, the 
experience under this law bespoke for it the 
all-too-common fate of systems then in operz- 
tion, namely, its insolvency. A legislative 
committee was appointed to ascertain the 
status of the fund from the standpoint of its 
solvency and to make recommendations con- 
cerning the future policy of the state with 
reference thereto. It was found that the 
benefits promised by the law of 1911 far ex- 


ceeded the provisions made for the meeting 
of such promises and that the fund was hope- 
lessly insolvent. This resulted from the 
fact that the original law was constructed 
without any reference to actuarial principles 
and without the benefit of retirement ex- 
perience. The committee submitted to the 
legislature of 1921 a comprehensive report 
upon the subject and the recommendation of 
legislation which it was thought would place 
the fund upon a solvent basis and secure to 
the state and the teachers the results which 
a thorough going pension law is intended to 
secure. This resulted in the enactment of 
ch. 469 of the laws of 1921 known as the 
teachers’ retirement act and which appears 
in the revised statutes as secs. 42.40 to 42.54. 
We are now coming to the vital question of 
construction involved, and it is important to 
heov in mind thet here is »n exnrers d2clavs- 
tion that if a teacher dies while in the service 
the estate of the member is entitled to the 
full amount of his accumulations in the re- 
tirement deposit fund arising both from the 
individual and the state deposits..__.____ 
Relator’s decedent died while in actual 


service. He was a Class A member of the 
fund. The exact question is whether the 


relator, who is the designated beneficiary of 
the death benefit accruing to the deceased 
member from the fund, is en*’!'ed to recover 
the amount of the computation provided for 
in sec. 42.51 in addition to the deposits both 
individual and state which have been actually 
paid into the deposit fund. The state main- 
tains that she is not, and that she is entitled 
only to the amount actually paid into the 
deposit fund with its accumulations. This 
contention is based, as we understand it, 
first, on the language of sec. 42.50, which 
provides, “Such death benefits shall be the 
full amount of the accumulation in the retire- 
ment deposit fund to the credit of the member 
from all member’s deposits and all state 
deposits and interest thereon;” it being 
argued that this death benefit does not in- 
clude the computation for prior service pro- 
vided by sec. 42.51. The literal interpreta- 
tion of subd. 3 of sec. 42.51 is also insisted 
upon. It is said that that provision augments 
only the benefit to which the member himself 
may be entitled, and that a deceased member 
is not entitled to any benefits. In other 
words, that subd. 3 of sec. 42.51 does not in- 
crease the benefit to which the estate of a 
member is entitled. Sec. 42.50 which pro- 
vides that the death benefit shall be the full 
amount of the accumulation in the retire- 
ment deposit fund to the credit of the member 
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from all member’s deposits and all state 
deposits and interest thereon, plainly reveals 
a legislative purpose to clothe a member with 
rather complete title to the state’s contribu- 
tions—a title which passes to his estate upon 
his death. This is a general provision 
applicable to all future entrants and intended 
to obtain throughout the years. It affects 
the dominant class which the legislature had 
in mind. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that 
after drawing the law applying in general 
terms to future entrants, those already in the 
service received special consideration, hence 
sec. 42.51 which, upon a cursory reading at 
least, indicates a legislative purpose to accord 
those already in the service the same benefit 
from the act to which they would have been 
entitled had the act been in full force and 
effect during their entire teaching experience. 
Subd. 3 provides that when such members 
shall become entitled to any benefit derived 
from the accumulation of state deposits, the 
benefit shall be increased, etc. It does not 
in express terms say that the benefit accruing 
to the estate of the deceased member shall be 
increased. It will be conceded, we think, that 
a construction of the term “member” to in- 
clude his estate would be neither an un- 
natural or violent construction of the 
language, even in the absence of considera- 
tions to which we shall allude indicating that 
such was the legislative intent. The attorney 
general concedes that if Mr. Dudgeon had 
withdrawn from the service prior to his 
death he would have been entitled to an 
annuity based on the computation for his 
prior service. The position of the state, 
therefore, is, that while Mr. Dudgeon would 
have been entitled to the increased annuity 
had he abandoned his post and deserted the 
service, his devotion to duty and ministration 
to the best interests of the state forfeits the 
benfit to his estate because he died in ser- 
vice. Such a construction of the act would 
defeat its very purpose as such purpose is 
revealed not only by a consideration of the 
entire act itself but by a perusal of the report 
of the legislative committee pursuant to 
which the law was enacted. That report, in 
common with all well-considered expressions 
upon the subject, emphasized the desirability 
of long-continued service, and criticised the 
act of 1911 because it encouraged an early 
retirement after reaching the retirement age. 
If the construction for which the attorney 
general contends is to be accorded the pro- 
vision under consideration, it becomes 
apparent that the interests of the members 
of Classes A and B who have reached a re- 


tiring age demand that they withdraw from 
the service and make secure their title to the 
accumulations for past service. This would 
defeat the very purpose of the act. This 
would subject the act to the same criticism 
indulged by the committee with reference to 
the act of 1911. It was not the purpose of 
the act to drive old and experienced teachers 
out of the profession but rather to hold them 
in the profession until their services have 
ceased to be useful to the state, at which 
time the state may retire them without re- 
luctance, because the fund provides or con- 
tributes to their comfortable support. Jt so 
happens that a number of our noted educat- 
ors have recently died making a serious 
present demand upon the fund. No doubt 
they died in the belief that their beneficiaries 
would be entitled to the accumulations com- 
puted for their past services. They re- 
mained in the service because the state 
desired their service. They were valuable to 
the state. It was the purpose of the law to 
encourage them to remain in the service. If 
the law were to have a contrary effect it 
would seem better that it had not been passed 
at all. From a consideration of the entire 
scope and purpose of the law we can discover 
no reasonable hypothesis upon which the 
legislature could have intended to concede 
this benefit to one who retires from the ser- 
vice and deny it to the estate of one who re- 
sponds to the very purpose of the law and 
bestows upon the state the benfit of his ex- 
perience and service. A reference to the re- 
port of the legislative committee indicates 
that this matter was given most comprehen- 
sive consideration. An actual census of the 
teachers so far as possible was taken. It was 
taken with reference to the teachers of the 
public schools, the normal schools and the 
university. Tables and computations with- 
out number are set forth showing the number 
of teachers, their ages and the period of their 
teaching service and the amounts necessary 
to meet the probable annual calls upon the 
fund for such accrued liability._______~_ 


There is no suggestion anywhere, either in 
the law or in the report of the committee, 
that savings will inure to the fund from the 
death of members while in service, after the 
manner of lapsing policies—a despicable 
practice which insurance companies were 
compelled to abandon long ago. A study of 
the report of the legislative committee re- 
veals their assumption that all accrued 
liability will be paid and justifies the con- 
clusion that in their opinion the fund for 
which they made provision will be sufficient 
to meet all such accrued liability. It should 
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not be forgotten that the amount which re- 
latrix claims is but the present worth of the 
annuity to which the decedent would have 
been entitled had he withdrawn prior to his 
death. The draft upon the fund is no great- 
er than had he taken advantage of his con- 
ceded right and retired before his death. 
The only difference is that it is now paid in 
a lump sum instead of a variable number of 
payments. The amount paid by the state 
would have been the same eventually had the 
decedent withdrawn prior to his death. To 
be sure, the draft upon the fund is greater 
presently, but it is equal in the long run. 
Although it is not expressly declared in subd. 
3 of sec. 42.51 that the estate of a member is 
entitled to a benefit from comnutations for 
past service, we think it is plain from the 
entire act, considering its spirit and purpose, 
as well as from the report of the committee, 
that the legislature intended to vest existing 
teachers with the same title to the accumula- 
tions for their past services under sec. 42.51, 
that it accorded future entrants to the state’s 
contributions by sec. 42.50, and that the same 
benefits inure to the estate of a deceased 
member in both instances.________ 

By the Court,—The motion to quash is 
denied. Unless a return is made to the alter- 
native writ within ten days, a peremptory 
writ of mandamus as prayed for will issue. 

Constitutionality of the Law 


We come now to consider the objections 
urged against the constitutionality of the law. 
Owing to the belief entertained by the 
attorney general that the law was in all re- 
spects constitutional, the Governor appointed 
William R. Curkeet, Esq., as special counsel 
to challenge the constitutionality of the law 
and to present in that respect such objections 
as he might deem pertinent. Such special 
counsel contends that the law eppropriates 
public moneys for a private purpose and is 
violative of sec. 26, art. IV, State Constitu- 
tion, which provides that ‘‘the legislature 
shall never grant any extra compensation to 
any public officer, agent, servant or con- 
tractor after the services shall have been 
rendered or the contract entered into, nor 
shall the compensation of any public officer 
be increased or diminished during his term 
of office.” As we have seen, the law provides 
pensions for teachers already in service, the 
amount of which pension is computed with 
reference to the entire service of the teacher, 
—the period before the enactment of the law 
as well as the period thereafter. This is a 
feature claimed to vitiate the law. It is not 
seriously contended that the law appro- 
priates public funds for a private purpose or 


grants extra compensation so far as those 
engaging in service subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the law are concerned, but it is urged 
that the provision referred to operates to 
accomplish both results with reference to the 
teachers in service at the time of the enact- 
ment of the law. 

Such a contention misconceives the pur- 
pose of the law, which is to promote a higher 
efficiency in the educational system of the 
state by retaining in service seasoned and 
experienced teachers. Bearing in mind that 
our constitution is not a grant of, but a 
limitation upon, legislative power, it is 
apparent that the legislature may adopt any 
and all measures which in its judgment will 
promote the efficiency of the schools and other 
educational institutions of the state unless 
prohibited by some express constitutional 
provision. 

“Generally, the whole subject of education 
is for legislative consideration and control, 
and it is for the legislature to determine, 
within other constitutional restrictions of its 
power, in what manner and by what means 
schools and the means of education shall be 
encouraged. It is not contended, and can- 
not reasonably be claimed, that the legisla- 
ture may not establish a system, both for 
primary and other public schools, which shall 
fix the pay, or the salary, of public school 
teachers, with regulations relating to the age, 
period of service, and retirement of teachers. 
If it may do this, it may likewise determine 
whether it is wise and in the general interest 
of education that in the system it establishes 
provision be made for retired teachers whose 
qualifications for teaching, periods of service 
and salaries it may control. Having made 
such a provision, it is for the courts to 
determine whether the legislature has 
traveled beyond any other constitutional 
limitation upon its powers.” 

If in its judgment the pension system will 
induce experienced and competent teachers 
to remain in the service, and that thereby the 
cause of education will be promoted, the 
money or funds appropriated for the payment 
of pensions is appropriated for a_ public 
purpose unless the court can say that the 
pension system will have no such result. 
This the court cannot do. As already pointed 
out in this opinion, public sentiment has 
rapidly crystalized upon the proposition that 
the pension system does have this result. 
This is apparent from the conclusions an- 
nounced by learned students and investigat- 
ors upon the subject, and is further evidenced 
by the fact that twenty-five states have 
enacted legislation along this line. 
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“Public interest is subserved, not only by 
inducing persons who are not in the public 
service to enter, but as well as in inducing 
competent persons already in public employ- 
ment to continue in it and to render better 
service, so that they may secure such con- 
tinuance. Teaching should be made a voca- 
tion instead of a stepping stone to another 
profession, and anything which tends to make 
the present educational force so regard it is 
a distinct public benefit.” 

Of course if our attention be directed only 
to the teachers who have been the longest in 
service, who may serve but a short period in 
the future, the annuity to which they will be 
entitled based on their prior service seems 
somewhat out of proportion to the future 
service to be expected of them. But the law 
cannot be tested by considering only the ex- 
treme case. The legislature saw fit to place 
those who were already in the profession in 
a class by themselves and accord them 
separate treatment. If attention be directed 
to those teachers of but short prior service 
the comparative benefits will not seem so dis- 
proportionate. It will be seen that the in- 
creased annuity resulting from the prior ser- 
vice of a teacher who has served but three or 
four years and who must fill out a complete 
service of twenty-five years before he be- 


comes eligible for retirement, is almost 
negligible. Taking the class as a whole and 


considering the averages rather than extreme 
cases touching the border line of the class, it 
can be said, we think, that the amount which 
the state will be called upon to expend on 
account of prior service is not dispropor- 
tionate to the public benefit resulting from 
the sustained or additional interest and devo- 
tion of the entire corps comprehended within 
the class. As we view it, the annuity based 
on past service is not intended to be, or 
operate as, compensation for past service. 
It was rather intended to be, and in fact is, 
an inducement to the seasoned and ex- 
perienced teacher to remain in the service 
and give the public the benefit of his ex- 
perience. We think there was plenty of 
room for the legislature to determine that the 
ultimate success of the pension system itself 
required special consideration of those con- 
stituting the educational forces of the state 
at the time of the enactment of the law, not 
as compensation for prior service but rather 
as an inducement to them to remain in the 
service, to the great benefit of our educa- 
tional institutions. 
Does Not Take Property of the Teacher 

It is said that the act takes the property of 

the teacher without due process of law. It 


does not take the property of the teacher 
without due process of law. The state simply 
prescribes certain features of the contract 
to which any teacher engaging to teach in the 
public schools of the state must subscribe. 
This not only the state but any individual 
entering into contractual relations has a 
right todo. The teacher is at perfect liberty 
to decline to contract in accordance with such 
terms. The state simply says, “if you do 
contract to teach in the public schools a 
certain portion of your stipulated salary will 
be deducted and paid into this fund. It will 
be treated as a deposit for your benefit and 
returned to you under certain conditions. 
If those conditions are not complied with, 
you must consider vour salary the net amount 
remaining after this deduction is made.” 
It is not a taking of property in any sense. 

It is further said that the act denies the 
equal protection of the laws, in violation cf 
the federal constitution, in excluding from its 
benefit and operation the teachers cf the 
schools of Milwaukee, for whom a special 
pension system has been maintained since the 
enactment of ch. 453 laws of 1907, under 
consideration in State v. Carey, 191 N. W. 
546. We do not regard this law as a police 
regulation. It is a law intended to promote 
the educational interests of the state. It re- 
lates to the conditions upon which the public 
will contract with those undertaking to 
teach in the schools of the state. As there 
is no constitutional requirement that such 
contract ‘shall operate uniformly throughout 
the state, the state is at perfect liberty to 
prescribe one form of contract in one county 
and another form in another county, or one 
form of contract in one educational institu- 
tion and a different form in another. But if 
the law were construed as a police regula- 
tion, there is abundant basis for classifica- 
tion. The public school system of Milwaukee 
has many distinct features appropriate to its 
metropolitan character. The statutes pro- 
vided a pension system for it before the state 
pension system was adopted. This system 
itself resulted from the distinctive character 
of Milwaukee’s school system. It is un- 
necessary to call attention to its many dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. We may say, 
however, by way of illustration that our 
attention is called to a bill now pending in 
the legislature to extend to other cities of the 
state the provisions of a statute peculiar to 
Milwaukee prohibiting the discharge of a 
teacher after a certain tenure of service with- 
out cause and without a hearing. The objec- 
tion that the act denies the equal protection 
of the law cannot be sustained. 
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SCHOOL DECISIONS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

A school board that directs the teacher to 
send the children of a family home and not 
permit them to come to school any more be- 
cause of differences between the board and 
the father of the family not only places the 
members of the board as individuals, but 
probably the district, in a position to be suc- 
cessfully sued for damages or punishment un- 
der the provision of the statute which says: 
“Any officer or board of any school district 
who shall wilfully violate any provision of 
law authorizing or requiring anything to be 
done or who shall be guilty of any wrong, 
extortion, or oppression shall be punished by 
imprisonment not more than one year or by 
fine not to exceed five hundred dollars.” 
School boards must have some good and sub- 
stantial reason for denying school privileges 
to children. This is especially true in cases 
where children are subject to the compulsory 
attendance statute. 

. = oe 

Before a suit may be successfully brought 
to collect payment on a school order, the 
order must be presented to the treasurer for 
collection. If the order is for the payment 
of some unusual service, or some unusual 
purchase, such as maps, charts, furniture, 
ete., concerning which the treasurer has not 
been consulted, he cannot be compelled to 
make payment until he has informed himself 
concerning the service or purchase and has 
given his consent thereto. Members of 
school boards may be held liable as indi- 
viduals for acts performed in an illegal man- 
ner. One elector or one member of a school 
board is a good working majority when 
backed by the law and the matter comes be- 
fore a court. 

* * * 

A parent who transported his children for 
four months immediately prior to the close of 
the school year and also for four months 
prior to January 1, 1922, has not complied 
with the requirements of the statute demand- 
ing that children shall be transported for at 
least one hundred days during the school year 
before the parent shall be entitled to compen- 
sation. 

* * * 

District electors cannot lawfully vote by 
mail at a specially called school district meet- 
ing. The statute does not include school dis- 
tricts among the municipalities designated 
and in which absent voting is privileged. 

* * * 


The boundaries of school districts indebted 
to the state trust funds cannot be effectively 


changed without the written consent and ad- 
justment of the indebtedness by the land com- 
missioners. 

* * * 

A voter who has for some cause received 
some aid or support from the town or village 
in which he resides is not a pauper within 
the meaning of the statute and cannot be 
deprived of his right to vote at school or 
other elections. 





THE ARBITRARY ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


We'll begin with box, the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes; 

The one fowl is a goose, but two are called 
geese, 

Yet the plural of moose should never be 
meese ; 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of 

mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice; 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called 
pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But the bow, if repeated, is never called bine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 

If I speak of a foot and you show me your 
feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called 
beet ? 

If one is a tooth, and a whole set is teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called 
beeth? 

If the singular is this, and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese? 

Then one may be that, and three may be 
those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose; 

And the plural of cat is cats, and not cose. 

We speak of a brother, and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never say 
methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, and 
him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis, and 

shim. 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the greatest language you ever did see. 

—Chicago Teachers Federation Bulletin. 





A Little Too Previous 


“We're getting our house all fined up, 
teacher, we’re going to have a funeral at our 
place.” 

The teacher knew that the child had an 
uncle in the hospital critically ill, so she 
asked, “Is your Uncle George dead ?” 

“No, he’s not dead yet, but he’s soon going 
to be,” was the reply. 
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A New American Foreign Policy 


William E. Dodd, University of Chicago 


I P 

Peoples and nations behave sometimes in 
most contradictory ways. The people of the 
United States are instinctively democratic 
and humane. Yet their action or want of 
action operates at present to defeat democ- 
racy in the world and to increase and per 
petuate the very misery that thousands give 
money to relieve. 


That is democracy blundering along, 
blundering because most people do not under- 
stand foreign affairs; because even the 
educated and the trained refuse to study in- 
ternational relations, on the assumption that 
the United States is an isolated country. And 
while men refuse to study world affairs, they 
console themselves that this nation is alone 
free from all blame that Europe and the 
peoples of the Near East still suffer almost 
as much as they suffered during the great 
war! While the fact is that the United 
States is quite as much to blame for the 
present condition of Europe as any other 
nation after Germany. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. 

II 

The one thing most Americans believe that 
is not true is that the United States sought 
nothing and received nothing at the Paris 
conference. The United States sought there, 
in spite of the wishes of the President, a con- 
firmation of the Monroe doctrine. The 
United States in ways I shall not now 
describe secured that confirmation, the first 
time such confirmation had ever been given 
by any European power. And the Monroe 
doctrine, as applied since the days of 
McKinley, with the exception in part of Wil- 
son’s administration, means to the United 
States the same thing that the German pro- 
posed “corridor to Constinople”’ meant to 
Germany. It meant something quite similar 
to what the French say when they talk of the 
Rhine boundary, safety against possible wars. 

When Monroe first put out his doctrine, the 
meaning was clear to all: the United States 
would go to the aid of all American republics 
against any encroaching European power. 
When this country had a population of twelve 
million people and a wealth of two billion 
dollars perhaps, its government boldly 
challenged all Europe on behalf of small and 
struggling nations. But thirty years later 
when the population had more than doubled 
and the wealth increased fourfold the 
Government of the country changed the 


doctrine into one of exploitation and annexa- 
tion of small neighbors. It was the day of 
the great plantation masters. Fifty years 
later when the population had grown to 
ninety millions and wealth had increased to a 
hundred billions the then President declared 
the Monroe doctrine meant “to speak easy 
and carry a big stick.” From 1900 to 1913 
every little people south of the United States 
learned to fear and then to hate the people of 
the United States. The masters of industry 
were in power. The term: “great American 
hog” came to be applied to the United States! 
In Mexico, in Nicaragua, Columbia, Vene- 
zuela, Argentine, Brazil, and Chili men talked 
of the Government of the United States just 
as in the Balkan states they talked of Prussia. 
They hated the Monroe doctrine as express- 
ing a policy of economic and even political 
domination. Great newspapers in leading 
American cities spoke of annexing Mexico as 
the most natural and reasonable thing. That 
was the doctrine, the policy of a great demo- 
cratic people as expressed by their respon- 


sible leaders. It was unlike the German 
imperial policy only in the rather small 
matter of form and language. Americans 


did not talk so violently as did the Germans. 
But they were really getting the major place 
in the sun of Mexico and Central America. 
Ill 

The masses of people in the United States 
are not aware of the true nature of their 
foreign policy as covered by the Monroe 
doctrine. They do not know their Govern- 
ment is as much hated in Spanish America 
as was that of Germany in the Balkan region 
in 1914. Americans have not studied their 
foreign relations. President Wilson did, 
however, recognize the true significance of 
the Monroe doctrine. Although he main- 
tained the hold of the Government upon 
Central American countries and purchased 
islands in the Caribbean and Gulf region, he 
proposed at Paris to convert the Monroe doc- 
trine into a doctrine which all Spanish 
America, as well as all Europe, would adopt. 
He would abandon whatever imperialism 
there was in the American policy. Be- 
cause he took this position, Wilson found all 
South America ready to support him at 
Paris. And because he was willing to sub- 
ject American policy in the Caribbean Sea 
to world opinion, he immediately found 
British and French liberals ready to adopt his 
view. It was a wise, a democratic, and a far- 





’ determination. 
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reaching policy. It would have left the 
United States with the canal zone secure, 
guaranteed by all the powers of the world. 
And the United States would then have taken 
her place with those powers in determining 
the wiser dispositions of the problems of the 
Dardanelles, of commercial and immigra- 
tion situations. Most of the Democratic 
party supported Wilson in this great depart- 
ure from recent American practice. A large 
minority of the Republicans lent their sup- 
port for the time and it looked as if there 
was to be a newer and a better international 
understanding. 


When the United States Government of 
1919 proposed to cast its foreign policies and 
interests into the common pool at Paris, it 
was plain that England and France and Italy 
must do the same. If those powers did that 
Japan must of necessity do so. The out- 
come would still have been compromise. 
But it must have been a very different com- 
promise from that which we see in the peace 
of Versailles. The United States would give 
up its “paramount” interest in both 
Americas. England would allow the size of 
its navy to become a subject for international 
France would allow an asso- 
ciation of nations to guarantee its safety 
along its Rhine frontier. Italy would agree 
not to take and hold the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic; and Japan must allow the Chinese 
to have back their great province of Shan- 
tung. Those were all great and vital issues, 
the Monroe doctrine with the rest. Inter- 
national agreement on these matters might 
have made an end of wars by the substitu- 
tion of democratic and federal methods for 
the older autocratic and _ nationalistic 
methods. The aims which the American 
people announced when they entered the 
great war must have been realized. What 
happened ? 

IV 

The people of the United States became 
hysterical over the proposed abandonment of 
the Monroe doctrine. At the same moment 
great mass-meetings demanded the main- 
tenance of the doctrine, and at the same time 
demanded the surrender by Britain of her 
navy! France must give up her demand for 
security against Germany. Yet the United 
States must maintain its hold on strategic 
positions in Central America. Italy ought 
not to take all the coasts of the Adriatic, yet 
the United States must control all the coasts 
of the Caribbean! That was the talk of 
millions of Americans, that the contradictory 
doctrine of the people, in so far as the people 
grasped the situation. Everybody else must 


surrender; we must remain mistress of the 
western world. 

When this position became clear, England, 
never quite willing to abandon her naval 
supremacy, stood pat for her naval impe- 
rialism. France, always doubtful of other 
people’s unselfishness, declared she must 
have her Rhine boundary. And Italy de- 
manded more than even the secret treaties 
had promised her. Thus, if the United 
States must guide, if not domineer, the whole 
of Spanish America, all the European nations 
must fall back upon their slough of ancient 
balances of power and national exploitations. 
This is the plain state of facts. Yet the 
people of the United States believe till this 
moment that their representatives asked 
nothing at Paris; that the United States alone 
was unselfish, that all others were selfish and 
imperialistic. It is time that we, as a self- 
governing people, recognize the true state of 
things and take our share of the respon- 
sibility for what has befallen the world since 
1919. 


Wilson fought manfully at Paris. He 
dreaded to make demands for the exemption 
of American spheres of influence, the Monroe 
doctrine; but under pressure he did so. 
Messrs. Bryan, Taft, Root and Cardinal 
Gibbons sent cables demanding that he yield 
not an iota of the Monroe doctrine. The 
Germans, the Irish and the stalwart Repub- 
licans all joined the outcry. The other 
nations yielded. The Monroe doctrine was 
exempted from all international scrutiny. 
At once Japan set up its Monroe doctrine; 
France fell back upon its annexation of all 
German lands west of the Rhine; England 
must have her invincible navy; and Italy 
made outcry for Fiume, for a strangle hold 
upon the Balkan States. Each nation was to 
have its Monroe doctrine. Germany and 
Turkey were not to have Monroe doctrines. 

This looks like a sorrowful spectacle. It 
is just what happened. Nor have I ex- 
aggerated the matter. The Monroe doctrine 
means to the United States economic, if not 
political leadership in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and the Islands of the West Indies. It 
means what men call “safety.” The vast 
British navy means “safety.” The Rhine 
boundary means “safety” to France. And 
all the shores of the Adriatic spell “safety” 
to Italy. And that is what is meant now by 
the Facisti movement. We have our Carib- 
bean region; they must have their Adriatic 
region. Any student of the greater prob- 
lems involved in the world war will agree 
that these comparisons are real. If they are, 
the American Government surrendered 
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nothing at Paris; it received guarantees of 
its vast sphere of influence, its corridor to 
the Panama Canal. 

Vv 


But France was denied her Rhine frontier. 
She procured instead her vast reparations 
promise. The United States assented un- 
willingly to that. England assented rather 
willingly to the impossible agreement. But 
the United States had what her people 
demanded. The English people had their 
navy. Italy made a monstrous outcry when 
Wilson refused her what she demanded. The 
United States took the Italian side and re- 
buked Wilson for refusing Italy what she 
wanted. That was at least consistent. Yet 
after defeating the French demand for the 
Rhine boundary and setting up a formal 
treaty that was to protect France, the United 
States repudiated the agreement. 


When France found she had really accepted 
what could never be delivered, her leaders 
cast about for alliances and planned for 
safety. They rebuilt their wartime army, 
largely of Moroccoan black troops. Now 
these are Mohammedans and attached to the 
Turks. But the Turks, like the Germans, 
were not to “get anything” out of the pool. 
The Moroccoans would not quietly obey the 
orders of their French masters if their re- 
ligious brethren of Turkey were kept out of 
Constantinople. To keep the peace in 
Morocco and to keep her new army intact, 
France came to a secret understanding with 
the Turks. The result is Turkish atrocities 
all over the Near East; Smyrna. When 
England failed to compel Germany to deliver 
to France the impossible billions, French 
statesmen turned slowly and regretfully to 
the Bolsheviki and asked them to join Turkey 
and France and drive Britain out of the Near 
East, for that is what recent events in that 
region amount to. France, the great Moham- 
medan world and the Bolsheviki of Russia 
are now quietly coming into a diplomatic 
union because France failed to get security 
at Paris. The Turks go back to Constant- 
inople. The Greeks are driven hither and 
thither by the winds of ambition. Italy be- 
stirs herself to re-demand all the coasts of 
the Adriatic. And next we may expect the 
imperialists of Germany to rise up and over- 
come the weak and declining Government 
that was set up in Berlin by the democratic 
elements of that country in 1918. Then 
Germany will look for an ally in England 
against France. And both England and 
Germany will be called upon to take Italy 
under their wings, leaving the Balkans to 
their uneasy fate. Alliances, secret diplo- 


macy, imperialism—in the Americas, in the 
Near East, over the war-stricken area of 
Europe. That is the dismal outlook four 
years after the armistice. 

It is a sorrowful tale. If historians could 
only say the United States bears no re- 
sponsibility. If we, as a people, could only 
escape the verdict of history! There are 
those among us who foresaw this outcome. 
There was one great American who warned 
and besought men everywhere. He is more 
hated by the prominent people of this country 
than is the Kaiser by the Germans. The 
policy which misled our people is now more 
popular than ever. And both our great 
political parties close their eyes to the facts 
both on the American side of the world and 
the European. Officials and leaders every- 
where declare with one voice: “At any rate 
we are not responsible; let Europe imitate us, 
and above all pay us those eleven billions of 
dollars.” If the people of the United States 
wish to further the cause of democracy in 
the world they must study afresh and with 
more interest their foreign relations; inter- 
national affairs are our affairs. 





GLAD HE WAS EARLY OF LATE 


Rev. George Stuart, the famous Southern 
evangelist, tells the story of a boy who was 
in the habit of coming late to school, much to 
the annoyance of his teacher. 

This habitually tardy pupil began to amend 
his ways and for several mornings was 
actually early to school. One morning much 
to the surprise of his teacher, he was the first 
pupil to arrive at school. The teacher was 
very much pleased and said tohim: “I have 
noticed that you have been coming early of 
late, and I am glad to see that you are first 
at last as you have always been behind be- 
fore.” 





Opportunity 
Why can’t we smile a cheery smile as we 
tread along together? 
What is the use of making worse a spell of 
rainy weather? 
And why not say a joyous word whenever 
we are meeting— 
‘Tis always worth as much as others we’re 
repeating. 
Or, why not do some little thing to hearten 
up a brother? 
We are so apt to miss the ways of helping 
one another. 
Suppose today we keep watchful eyes, for 
just these little chances. 
For he who seeks a comrade’s joy, each time 
his own enhances. 
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Compulsory School Attendance in Wisconsin 


Taylor Frye, State Industrial Commission 


Compulsory school attendance in Wiscon- 
sin has an interesting and checkered history. 

Agitation for a compulsory law began 
soon after we became a state and such a law 
vas recommended to the legislature by a 
2ommittee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1865 and again in 1867. The report 
of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction who was directed by the legislature 
of 1873 to investigate the subject of com- 
pulsory education, shows that there were 
55,441 illiterates in Wisconsin ten years of 
age and over. Of this number 14,538 were 
between the ages of ten and twenty-one. 
The report shows that about 50,000 children 
did not attend any school in the year 1873. 
This report was followed by a feeble attempt 
on the part of the legislature to establish 
truant schools in cities to which children 
might be committed by courts and justices 
of the peace. This law proved to be valuel2:s 
and school attendance decreased after its 
passage, 

A general compulsory law was_ finally 
enacted in 1879. This law provided that all 
children between seven and fifteen years of 
age should be sent to some public or private 
school for at least twelve weeks each vear. 
Fines were imposed on parents and guar’ :ns 
for failure to obey the law. Exceptions 
were made in case of children who were 
physically or mentally unable to attend school 
or whose earnings were necessary for tie 
support of indigent parents. 

The immediate result of this law was an 
increase in attendance of nearly 10,055 
during the first year of its operation brit tae 
enforcement of the law was left wholly in the 
hands of local authorities and very soon the 
people learned that the law would not be 
enforced and that there was no danger in 
violating it. The result was that after the 
first year or two the law was a dead letter 
and had little or no effect in remedying the 
situation. 

Writing of this law in his first report in 
1884, Commissioner of Labor Flower says: 

“These school laws were directly in the 
interest of those who possess little or no 
property; but there is absolutely no pre- 
tence made of enforcing the compulsory 
clauses. Not even the lists of children of 
school age required by the law to be pre- 
pared by the school boards are ever made 
and posted, thus openly neglecting its 
provisions and rendering the compulsory 


education act inoperative and of no effect.” 

“This bureau made no_ investigation 
which did not show the desirability of, if 
not the necessity for, an effective compul- 
sory education law, as well as its most 
rigid enforcement.” 

“As matters now stand the compulsory 
education law is a dead letter.” 

On the same subject, the commissioner in 
his second report writes: 

“Our compulsory education law is in- 
operative—has been a dead letter since its 
enactment in 1879______ There are about 
16,000 officers liable for the enforcement 
of these laws; and if they would do their 
duty, I would have little or no difficulty in 
enforcing the act keeping children under 
12 out of factories and workshops. If the 
law of 1879 is defective, amend it; if it is 
not defective, enact severe penalties for its 
enforcement. If it is a good law, it should 
be active; if bad, it is a shame to have it on 
the books.” 

In 1889 in an attempt to remedy some of 
the defects in the compulsory laws, a law 
known as the Bennett Law was enacted. 

This law was considerably more stringent 
than its predecessor but its enforcement was 
still left in the hands of local justices of the 
peace and police magistrates. One of the 
provisions of the law that aroused much 
opposition, provided that under the act no 
school should be regarded as a school unless 
there should be taught therein reading, 
writing, arithmetic and United States His- 
tory in the English language. This law was 
made a political issue in the next campaign 
which resulted in the defeat of the party re- 
sponsible for its enactment. The legislature 
of 1891 repealed the law but out of deference 
to public sentiment, enacted a new Compul- 
sory Attendance Law. This law was made 
so defective that attendance under it could 
not be compelled. During the ten year period 
from 1890 to 1900, as a result of this action 
the state of Wisconsin fell from 9th to 13th 
place among the states in point of literacy. 
The efforts of the state to regain its lost 
position were slow and toilsome but the men 
and women who were interested in seeing 
that the children of Wisconsin get a square 
deal, were not discouraged. 

An amendment to the Compusory Attend- 
ance law in 1903 made it the duty of factory 
inspectors to report cases of truant children 
discovered by them, to the local school boards. 
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This was done on the theory that the local 
boards would enforce the attendance law. 
As a matter of fact, the boards did not do this 
and the law again failed of its object. A 
little later the factory inspectors were given 
authority to act as truant officers in dealing 
with children who were found by them in the 
course of their inspections, unlawfully 
employed in factories or other places of 
employment or who were found loitering on 
the streets. This law proved to be of some 
value and resulted in the factory inspectors 
placing a considerable number of children in 
school. 

In 1907 representatives of the different 
educational interests in Wisconsin were in- 
vited into conference with the educational 
committees of the legislature and after long 
and thorough discussion, a law which insofar 
as attendance requirements are concerned, 
is essentially that under which we are 
operating at present, was passed. The 
enforcement of the law was still left in the 
hands of local authorities but this was mod- 
ified to some extent b the legislatures of 1911 
and 1913. At no time from its organization 
in 1883 down to the enactment of Chap. 485, 
Laws of 1911, was the bureau of labor 
charged with the duty of a general enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance law. It 
seemed plain at the time that it was the in- 
tention of the legislature of 1911 that the 
Industrial commission should cooperate with 
and assist local authorities in the enforce- 
ment of the law and not that they should 
attempt to do all of the detail work. That 
this was the intention of the legislature was 
made plain by an amendment to the law 
enacted by the legislature of 1913, which 
provided that the Industrial Commission 
should enforce the school attendance laws 
only insofar as their enforcement is not 
otherwise provided for in the statutes. 

Beginning in the fall of 1911 the Industrial 
commission took an active part in the admin- 
istration of the school attendance laws. At 
the end of five years of effort, the work had 
become so heavy that the commission found 
it necessary to discontinue it in the main 
but continued to act in an advisory capacity 
with local officials. 

A number of reasons contributed to the 
situation which forced the commission to take 
this action. Among the most important of 
these were the following: First, a general 
misunderstanding of the statutory respon- 
sibilities of the commission in the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory laws. The impres- 
sion prevailed that these responsibilities were 
much greater than they were in fact and re- 


sulted in demands being made upon the com- 
mission which it was unable to meet; Second, 
there was no uniform standard of truancy in 
the state.. In general, this resulted in as 
many varieties of so-called “truants” being 
reported to the commission as there were re- 
porting officers. It is safe to say that most 
cases reported were not truancy cases within 
the meaning of the law. Third, the under- 
standing of the attendance requirements of 
the statutes, on the part of the reporting 
officials and school people generally, was 
woefully inadequate. The impression was 
very general that the laws apply to children 
under 7 and over 16 as well as to children be- 
tween those ages; that the period of compul- 
sory attendance in country districts is 120 
days and in cities 180 days and that if the 
child did not attend that number of days 
during the year, the law was violated regard- 
less of the reasons for non-attendance; that 
a child who claims illness as an excuse for 
absence must in every case furnish a 
physician’s certificate certifying to the ill- 
ness. These and other erroneous ideas re- 
garding the attendance requirements of the 
statutes, led to the reporting of large 
numbers of children as truants who were 
not subject to the law at all. 

The five years’ experience, however, 
proved the great need, if that were necessary, 
of a central state body to cooperate with local 
people in the enforcement of compulsory 
laws and to assume its share of responsibility 
for the success of the work. In recognition 
of this need, the State Superintendent and In- 
dustrial commission are, at this time, coop- 
erating under the provisions of section 14.65 
of the statutes, in establishing a Department 
of Compulsory School Attendance within 
their organizations. The purposes of this 
department, as set forth in the plan sub- 
mitted to the governor for his approval, are: 

“(a) To furnish information to superin- 

tendents, truant officers and citizens gen- 

erally, regarding the provisions of the 
school attendance laws; 

(b) To promote correct and uniform in- 

terpretations of the attendance laws: 

(c) To promote a correct and uniform 

understanding of what constitutes tru- 

ancy ; 

(d) To promote an adequate and uniform 

system of reporting truants throughout 

the state; 

(e) To promote co-operation among local 

authorities, including district attorneys, 

police officers, judges, and charitable and 
other social forces, in the matter of the 
administration of the attendance laws.” 
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An advisory committee representing the 
different school systems in the state, will be 
asked to assist the cooperating departments 
in working out the details of this plan and 
putting it into active operation. 

An overwhelming majority of the children 
in Wisconsin, will attend school whether com- 
pulsory attendance laws are enforced or not. 
But, if that small minority of unfortunate 
children in whose interest these laws were 
and are enacted, are to get the benefit in- 
tended and be given their chance in life, the 
laws must be enforced. The task will not be 
easy. Saving the lost sheep never was easy 
and never will be, but the objects to be 
attained justify every effort and their attain- 
ment will be full recompense. 

It is vital that it be understood and 
accepted that responsibility for detailed 
enforcement of the school attendance laws is 
placed by statute upon officials of the local 
communities of the state. 

The plan now under way by the State 
Superintendent and Industrial Commission 
for assisting with this work must fail unless 
it has the sympathetic cooperation of the 
school people of the state. If the school 
people will understand and realize that in 
taking this step the cooperating departments 
are not asking them for help to perform 
duties placed upon the departments but that 
the departments are offering them help in the 
solution of some of their vexing problems, the 
first skirmish in the battle will be won and 
ultimate victory will be assured. 


AMENDMENT OF PLEDGE TO THE FLAG. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, at its 
last meeting held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
adopted a resolution, an amendment to the 
pledge to the flag. They recommend that 
this pledge read as follows: 

“T pledge allegiance to the American flag 
and to the Republic for which it stands— 
one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

The words “American flag” take the place 
of the words “my flag”. We shall all know 
that we are Americans, and that the Amer- 
ican flag is our flag. 





‘May I go into the dentist’s room, teacher, 
mother said I was to go,” said a little Scotch 
lad. 

“What’s 
Brown. 

“My teeth are a wee bit slack,” was the 
rather unusual form of expression. 


the matter?’ inquired Miss 














PRESIDENT B. E. NELSON 
Stout Institute 


We picture above the new president of 
Stout Institute. Mr. Nelson has already as- 
sumed his duties at Menomonie with every 
prospect of success in the vocational field. 





Knew Better Than The Teacher 
“T is” began Tommy. 
“I am, not I is,” corrected the teacher, 
promptly. 
‘I am the ninth letter of the alphabet,” 
Tommy went on.—Selected. 


THE MEANING OF MORAL SUASION 

Old Gentleman—‘“Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you?” 

Little Boy—‘Never. We have moral 
suasion at our school.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
corners, and locked out, and locked in, and 
made to write one word a thousand times, 
and scowled at, and jawed at, and that’s all.” 

—Selected. 
—Reprinted from the Kansas Teacher. 
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PROFESSOR O’SHEA’S BOOK, “TOBACCO AND 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY” 


After several years of experimental study 
of the effect of tobacco upon the mind, Prof. 
M. V. O’Shea of the department of education 
of the University of Wisconsin has published 
his findings in a most comprehensive volume 
entitled “Tobacco and Mental Efficiency”’. 


Prof. O’Shea’s introduction is prefaced by 
a short account of the purpose and activities 
of the “Committee to Study the Tobacco 
Problem”, which has sponsored the publica- 
tion of his book. This committee, which 
lists among its members some of the most 
eminent men of both this country and 
Europe, is an outgrowth of the widespread 
increase in the use of tobacco and the attend- 
ing economic situation which has arisen. 
The aim of the committee is “to furnish to 
those who would use their influence to the 
best advantage, facts upon which they may 
base intelligent judgment”. The committee 
is composed of both smokers and non- 
smokers. It is financed by voluntary sub- 
scription. It was formed for scientific in- 
vestigation solely and not for financial gain 
nor advertising purposes. It states plainly 
that any book published under its name is 
published with the full understanding that it 
sets forth the author’s conclusions and is not 
necessarily the opinion of the committee as a 
whole. 


In his introduction Prof. O’Shea says “TI 
have been frequently asked whether smoking 
is detrimental to a youth’s mental develop- 
ment, and whether it accelerates or retards 
intellectual processes”. In order to obtain 
some data upon the question a great number 
of articles and books were read but in nearly 
every case the author found that the writer 
had been influenced by personal bias or 
prejudice so that his conclusions could not be 
accepted as authentic data. This _ fact 
prompted Prof. O’Shea to undertake an in- 
vestigation of the subject in order to secure 
information which would not be “colored by 
personal prejudice”. As such an under 
taking required financial assistance, he 
enlisted the aid of the “Committee to Study 
the Tobacco Problem”. Dr. Clark L. Hull of 
the University of Wisconsin conducted the 
experimental investigation and many prom- 
inent psychologists and educators gave their 
support by submitting to tests, answering 
questionaires and collecting data from their 
students. It can truthfully be said that the 
book is absolutely unbiased in so far as it is 
possible to make it when dealing with so far 
reaching a subject. 


In his first chapter Prof. O’Shea gives 
extracts from the writings of men of dis- 
tinction of the past and present showing the 
conflicting opinions which have existed and 
still exist concerning the effects of tobacco 
upon the mental processes and also showing 
the futility of seeking enlightenment from 
this source. 


The next several chapters are devoted to 
the habits of eminent men of the past and 
present. These chapters are presented in 
anecdotal form which makes them much 
more readable than the ordinary method of 
presenting the results of scientific investiga- 
tions. The persons here mentioned have 
been grouped according to their professions 
or occupations. After studying their test- 
timonials, the author interviewed a number 
of his colleagues in the University “ to 
determine to what extent men quite above the 
average in intellecutal acumen and scientific 
training can deal analytically and imper- 
sonally with a situation in which they are 
personally involved”. He found that many 
of those interviewed could answer the 
questions submitted only in a general way 
and that the data thus secured were so con- 
flicting that no conclusive statistical results 
could be obtained. 

In the following chapters the author pre- 
sents the results of investigations by super- 
intendents, principals, and others dealing 
with students of immature years. The find- 
ings show that tobacco without doubt has a 
depressing influence upon school work even 
when other influences which might also effect 
the normal functioning of the mind are 
taken into consideration. 

The final chapters deal with psychological 
experiments which were worked out by Prof. 
Hull and others, in laboratory investigations. 
It would be impossible to give an accurate 
account of the results of these tests in a 
limited space. We give here Prof. O’Shea’s 
conclusions in his own words—‘“taking a 
large number of individuals, tobacco will 
slow down and disturb the intellectual pro- 
cesses of the majority of them”. He closes 
with an extensive bibliography which was 
used in securing the information as set forth 
in his book. 

We commend this book to principals, 
teachers and all others who are interested in 
and working with the youth of our country. 





Special Request 


“Please, teacher, mother says can Albert 
David sit by ’isself this morning, ’cos ’e’s got 
a touch o’ the measles ?”—Punch. 


* 
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THE BUSINESS MAN, EDUCATION, AND 
FARMERS 

Illiteracy is about twice as great in Amer- 
ican rural districts as in cities ‘‘because of 
the inferiority of the rural schools and of 
poor attendance,” according to a pamphlet 
issued today by the Civic development 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The fact that school advantages of the 
country have lagged behind those of the city 
is a large element in the rural problem, it is 
stated by the Department. As a result of 
this situation, it is said, those who can afford 
it continue to desert the farms in order to 
give their children proper educational ad- 
vantages. 

According to the Department, “about one- 
half of the elementary school children in the 
United States attend rural schools. The 
rural school term, however, averages only 
134 days a year as against 184 days for city 
children.” 

“One-half of the rural teachers in the 
United States,” the pamphlet goes on to say, 
“have not completed the four year high 
school course and 10 per cent have finished 
only seven or eight grades of the elementary 
schools. In several states less than three 
per cent of the rural teachers teach more 
than one year in the same school.” 

The pamphlet, which will be sent to hund- 
reds of business organizations throughout 
the country, stresses the mutual interest of 
business men and farmers. It points out 
that “city and country are dependent upon 
each other. Those things which affect the 
welfare and prosperity of the farmer are of 
vital interests to the business man.” 

The pamphlet points the way in which the 
situation may be bettered through standard- 
ized schools, consolidated schools and the 
proper system of county organization. 

It concludes by stating that “much good 
comes from meetings where business men 
and farmers get together for consideration 
of mutual problems. From these gatherings 
may develop cooperative effort in the con- 
sideration of proposed state legislation 
affecting rural schools, and the development 
through the rural schools of practical pro- 
jects for the enrichment of country life such 
as the extension of library advantages to 
the country; aid in the promotion of corn 
clubs and hog clubs and the provision of in- 
struction at night for adult illiterates.” 





Teacher—‘“Jim, give me the past, present, 
and future tenses of the verb lay.” 
Jim—‘Past lay, present set, future hatch.” 
a 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN! 


Education is no longer the privilege of a 
favored few; it is a necessity for all. The 
field of knowledge has broadened enormously 
and the demands of civilization upon the in- 
dividual have increased tenfold in the past 
half century. The training required to fit 
one for a worthy place in the profession or in 
industrial or commercial life has increased 
correspondingly, and the opportunities for 
acquiring that training have kept pace with 
the requirements for it. High schools, fully 
equal to the colleges of the past, are open 
without cost to every child in the land; and 
university education may be had by any 
capable student, regardless of the financial 
condition of his parents. Scholarships, loan 
funds, and opportunities for self-help are 
freely available. 

Every consideration demands complete 
education and no insuperable barrier stands 
in the way. The parent who does not do all 
he can to enable his children to obtain all the 
schooling their mental capacity permits them 
to assimilate fails ignobly and inexcusably 
in his highest duty. 

From Bulletin issued by the National 
Department of Education. 

JOHN J. TIGERT, Com. 


Jimmy was having considerable trouble in 
learning the principal parts of verbs. He 
always seemed to write I have wrote and I 
have went, instead of I have written, and I 
have gone. After continually making the 
same mistake, his teacher told him to write 
on the board 20 times, I have written, and I 
have gone. She could not remain in the 
room with Jimmy until he had finished but 
when she came back she found he had written 
on the board 20 times, I have written and I 
have gone. Just underneath he had written 
Dear teacher; I have wrote what you told me 
and have went home. 





“Who is the greatest man today?” 
“Lloyd George.” 

“Who is the greatest woman?” 
“My teacher.” 


News to Bible Students 


A teacher who prided herself on having 
taught “Pilgrim’s Progress” with consider- 
able thoroughness and efficiency to a Fresh- 
man class in high school, threw up her hands 
in despair when she received on a test paper 
at the close of the work the astonishing 
statement, “Faithful died and was eaten by 


1? 


cannibals like Moses! 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 

Prin. Albert C. Jones, Amherst, goes to 
Verona. 

Prin. A. K. Lyon, now at Waterford, 
succeeds Supt. B. V. Christensen of Augusta. 

L. O. Gardner, Pickford, Michigan, will be 
the new principal at Pepin. 

Prin. Carl Helwig returns to South Wayne, 
Wisconsin. 

Supt. G. E. Denman will re 
Falls. 

Supt. C. E. Hulten, Sturgeon Bay, will 
head the schools of that city again next year 
at a good increase in salary. 

Supt. R. J. McMahon, Shawano, 
Supt. David Newberry as head of 
schools of New London. 

The Waupaca high school is again upon 
the accredited list of the North Central asso- 
ciation. 

E. P. Rock, assitant-in the high school of 
Hudson, has been elevated to the superinten- 
dency. 

Roland Klaus, instructor in the Ripon high 
school, goes to Mauston as principal of the 
schools for the year 1923-24. 

The annual convention of the Wisconsin 
parent-teacher association will be held in 
Janesville, May 16 and 17. 

Prin. M. V. Boyce of the Oneida county 
training school at Rhinelander will continue 
in his present position another year. 

Merton S. Lean, coach of the Wausau 
basket ball team, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Marion schools. 

Miss Blanche L. McDonald, a teacher in the 
South Division high school of Milwaukee, 
died suddenly in her classroom on April 3. 

George E. Porter has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Tripoli schools. Mr. Porter 
is now connected with the Wood county 
normal and agricultural school. 

The Superior state normal school won the 
normal school debating championship by 
defeating Oshkosh and Whitewater in the 
final contests. 


ain at Park 


succeeds 
the city 


J. F. Cavanaugh, Berlin, principal of the 
Green Lake county training school, has been 
chosen by the board of education of Kaukauna 
as superintendent of schools of that city. 

Assistant principal Guy Tucker of Falls 
River succeeds to the principalship of the 
schools made vacant by the resignation of 
G. E. Watson. 

talph Syverson, Montague, Montana, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, re- 
turns to the state next year as principal of 
schools at Spring Valley. 

Colfax and Boyceville are offering ten 
percent increases to their teachers for next 
year. Nels O. Reppen, Colfax, has been re- 
tained as principal. 

Coach T. F. McDonald of the Ashland high 
school has accepted a position in the Wash- 
ington high school of Milwaukee for next 
year. 

Clyde Ewers, present principal of the 
Marion high school, has been selected to 
direct the atheltics at the Wausau high school 
next year. 

Prof. Miessner, head of the music depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee state normal school, 
was elected president of the National Musical 
Supervisors’ association at its annual meet- 
ing held in Cleveland. 

Reports from city and village schools show 
that the annual turnover of teachers is no 
higher this year than it has been in previous 
\ In fact the school condition seems to 
be back to normal in Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Rapids has promoted Prin. 
Julius Winden of the high school to the super- 
intendency to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of E. G. Doudna, secretary of the 
state teacher’s association. 

Supt. R. W. Fairchild, Fond du Lae, has 
been tendered a three vear contract by the 
board of education. His salary is fixed at 
$4500. Miss Mae Kilcullen will return as 
assistant superintendent. 

The state board of education has finally 
approved the project of a model rural school 
for the Stevens Point normal. At an 
earlier meeting they had refused to sanction 
it. 

The board of education of Elkhart Lake 
has added a commercial course to the high 
school curriculum for the coming year. Prin. 
C. H. Dorr was retained for another year 
with a $200 salary increase. 

A formal request has been made by the 
ministers of Manitowoc to the school board 
for permission to introduce religious educa- 
tion among the school children of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 


ears. 
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Supt. Hugh Bonar, Mauston, has been 
selected by the Richland Center board of 
education to head the city schools next year. 
Supt. Caldwell was not a candidate for re- 
election. 

In the April issue we stated that S. A. Wil- 
liams would go to Wild Rose. We have 
since learned that Mr. Williams will be prin- 
cipal at Loyal and J. W. Butts of Mineral 
Point will go to Wild Rose. 

Debaters from the Humbird high school 
won first honors in the Lawrence college 
debating league in which about seventy high 
schools competed. Teams from cities many 
times the size of Humbird went down to 
defeat in the finals. 

F. W. Woodworth, principal of a ward 
school in Sheboygan, has been selected by the 
board of trustees of the Richland county 
training school as principal of that institution 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of L. C. Johnson. 

Supt. F. O. Holt, Janesville, was elected 
president of the Rock River schoolmasters’ 
club, and B. J. Rohan of Appleton was 
chosen by the Fox River Valley school- 
masters’ club as president of that organiza- 
tion. 

The board of education of Madison has 
chosen Harland K. Bartholomew, St. Louis 
zoning expert, to make the school survey for 
which the council has set aside $2000. The 
work will be started as soon as preliminary 
arrangements can be made. 

The Waukesha high school will offer a one 
year post graduate course to its students as 
provided in a ruling of the board of normal 
school regents offering one year of credit at 
a state normal school for such work. This 
also meets the state requirements for rural 
school teachers. 

L. P. Whitcomb, head of the Manitowoc 
vocational school, has presented his resigna- 
tion to the board. Mr. Whitcomb was form- 
erly superintendent of the vocational school 
at Oshkosh and has been connected with the 
Manitowoc school almost since its inception. 
He has not announced his future plans. 

Prof. F. N. Spindler, vice president of the 
Stevens Point state normal school, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. Prof. Spindler has been 
connected with the school for many years 
having joined the faculty soon after the nor- 
mal was opened. 

Incomplete reports from the spring 
election show that in nearly every case where 
candidates for the county superintendency 
made an issue of consolidation of rural 
schools those who stood for optional con- 


solidation won out. Rural districts seem 
much opposed to compulsory consolidation. 

A recent survey of the pupils in the senior 
class of the Rice Lake high school reveals 
the fact that more than eighty per cent of 
their number plan to seek a higher education, 
and less than twenty percent have no settled 
plans. Sixty-four per cent, or nearly two- 
thirds of the class plan to attend higher in- 
stitutions of learning next year. 

Prin. D. P. Hughes of the Dunn county 
school of agriculture has been advanced to 
the position of superintendent of the school 
and director of farm service work. G. U. 
Kapper, a member of the faculty has been 
made acting principal and Arthur Gordon 
who has been doing field work has been 
added to the faculty. 

The male quartette of the Seymour high 
school appeared upon the program at the 
national music supervisors’ convention held 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Humbird and Seymour 
have proved to us that small town high 
schools can measure up to any standard set 
by the larger cities. when they receive the 
proper support. 

The school board of Racine voted to offer 
teachers in the city schools contracts for the 
ensuing year at the same salaries which they 
are now receiving. Racine has one of the 
best salary schedules in the state and 
teachers are being well paid in comparison 
with what is being offered elsewhere even 
though no increases are granted for the year 
1923-24. 

Following upon the heels of a decision by 
the supreme court reinstating Mrs. Thomp- 
son in the Milwaukee schools, another 
married teacher, Mrs. John Megna, is seek- 
ing to collect salary claimed to be due her. 
Mrs. Megna alleges that she was asked to 
hand in her resignation through a miscon- 
ception of the rules of the school board re- 
garding married teachers. 

Shorewood is planning a new type of high 
school which is believed to be the only one of 
its kind in the country. Upon a large tract 
of land the first unit of a group of buildings 
will be erected. From time to time new 
buildings will be added until the high school 
will take on the appearance of a college or 
university. Various departments will be 
segregated when the school is completed. 

By a unanimous vote of the school board 
of Stevens Point, Principal Paul M. Vincent 
was made superintendent of schools to 
succeed Supt. H. C. Snyder resigned. Mr. 
Vincent has been connected with the schools 
for four years, the last two of which he has 
acted as principal of the high school. G. E. 
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Watson, Fall River, also a former high school 
teacher succeeds Mr. Vincent as principal of 
the high school. 

The University press bulletin announces 
that a bequest of an estate amounting to 
about $70,000 has been made to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin by the late Calvin K. Jayne, 
Madison. The university will receive the 
residue of the estate, after certain gifts and 
annuities, and the money is to be used as a 
trust fund to aid agricultural students. It 
is to be known as “The Cora I. Jayne Agri- 
cultural Student Fund”. 

After a compromise was effected between 
the school board and Supt. F. G. Bishop of 
Two Rivers, the latter was given a three 
year contract. Some members of the board 
felt that a salary of $5500 was too high for a 
city of the size of Two Rivers to pay. Be- 
cause he wished to have an opportunity to 
work under more favorable conditions than 
have existed during the recent building pro- 
gram, Supt. Bishop agreed to return at an 
annual salary of $5000. 

As an example of what is being done in the 
public schools of the state in regard to the 
health problem of school children a report 
given out by George P. Barth, director of 
school hygiene in the Milwaukee schools is 
interesting. His report shows that 14,000 
tooth brushes were sold last year and that 
more than 5,000 children were treated for 
dental troubles by the free clinic. Other 
physical defects were also investigated and 
remedial measures recommended. 

Two bills recently vetoed by Governor 
Blaine are the bill prohibiting fraternities in 
high schools and the bill which would raise 
the standard of qualifications for high school 
teachers. The latter bill would have virtually 
limited graduates from a two year course of 
a normal school to the elementary grades. 
The Governor contends that the school board 
has full power under the present laws to 
regulate fraternities or any school organiza 
‘ion. 

Economy seems to be the watchword 
adopted by Wisconsin cities for the year 
1923-24. Waukesha is reducing expenditures 
by eliminating the full time kindergarten in 
three schools. Sturgeon Bay will try to re- 
duce the teaching force by giving more work 
to some teachers. Eau Claire has cut the 
length of the school year. And still we read 
that, at the recent meeting of city superinten- 
dents, thirty nine cities reported as follows: 
Thirty-six cities had increased the salary 
budget, two had made no change and one had 
made a reduction in the budget. 


The board of education of Merrill has 
adopted a resolution which fixes a minimum 
standard of qualifications for all teachers in 
the city schools. Teachers in the grades up 
to and including the sixth, who have not state 
certificates, must add a yearly minimum of 
six semester hours of academic and profes- 
sional credits in order to remain in the 
board’s employ. Teachers from seventh to 
ninth grade must have state certificates or 
have completed a two year normal school 
course. High school teachers who have not 
had four years of professional training be- 
yond the high school must add a minimum of 
six semester hours every two years. 





The Junior Class was asked to write on 
paper the answer to the question, ‘““What does 
the word ‘gentleman’ mean?’ There were 
quite a variety of answers: 

““A gentieman is a man that don’t drink.” 

“A gentleman is a grown up boy.” 

“A man that has lots of money is called a 
gentleman.” 

““A man that does no work is a gentleman.” 

“My papa is a gentleman, he’s out of a 
job.” 


Ruth L. Card 
“James, have you whispered today without 


permission ?” 

“Only wunst.” 

“Leroy, should James have said ‘wunst 

‘“‘No’m, he should have said ‘twicet’.” 
—Boston Post. 


9999 


A Logical Question 
Pupil—What keeps us from falling off the 
earth when we are upside down? 
Teacher—The law of gravity, of course. 
Pupil—Well, how did folks stay on before 
the law was passed? 





Just Ready New and Revised Edition 


OUR WISCONSIN 


by E. G. DOUDNA 

1. Written by aleading Wisconsin Superintendent, 
who has devoted much time to the study and 
teaching of Wisconsin History. 

2. Supplies the facts and methods of teaching Wis- 
consin History inthe seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades inconformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the State Manual. 

3. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 196 pages, 
fully illustrated and well bound. 


Write for sample copy or free phamplet entitled: “How to 


teach Wisconsin History in Six Weeks.” 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SPECIALISTS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Specimens of Biblical Literature by James Muilen- 


burg, Department of English, University of 
Nebraska. Publishers—Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, New York City. 
extra. 

Man and Culture by Clark Wissler, Curator-in- 
Chief, Division of Anthropology, American 
Museum of National History, New York City. 
Publishers—Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York City. Price $2.75 net, postage extra. 

Secretarial Studies By Rupert P. Sorelle and John 
tobert Gregg. Publishers—The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois. Price $1.40. 

Elementary English—Hlementary Book, Inter- 
mediate Book, Advanced Book by Lamont F. 
Hodge, Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, New 
York, and Arthur Lee, Superintendent of School, 
Clinton, Missouri. Publishers—Charles E. Merrill 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, 

Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South 
By J. Kennedy MacLean. Publishers—Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York City. Price 
$1.75 net, postage extra. 


Price $2.50, postage 





BACK NUMBERS OF JOURNAL WANTED 


We will pay fifty cents a copy for the first 
numbers of the following Journals to reach 
this office: March, and June 1922. Needed to 
complete our files. 

THE PARKER COMPANY 
12-14 S. Carroll St. 
Madison, Wis. 





“This morning,” said the teacher of an 
early Sunday school class, “the subject of the 
lesson is Ruth the gleaner. Who can tell me 
anything about Ruth?” 

A small boy raised his hand. 

“Well, Willie, what do you know about 
Ruth?” said the teacher encouragingly. 
And Willie piped out in a shrill little voice: 

“He cleaned up fifty-four home runs this 
season.” 





JUST READY 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 
D. O. KINSMAN 
Fourth Revised Edition 


Strictly Up To Date. It conforms both tothe principles of 
good teaching and to the requirements of the State Manual by 
following a treatment of the essentials to good citizenship 
with a study of the home as a little government, then the 
school, the school district, the town, the city, the county, the 
state and the United States, 

The purpose is not simply to impart knowledge, but to pro- 
duce good citizens. 

A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 


Send for sample copy or descriptive literature 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session 
June 25-August 24, 1923 


Regular Session Thirty-Six Weeks 
Sept. 10, 1923-May 30, 1924 


Full credit on summer courses, semester basis, for di- 
plomas and degrees. 
Excellent summer recreation opportunities. 
The following groups of courses are offered: 
Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 40 shop 
courses, 
Industrial Arts—40 courses. 
Household Arts—33 
Science and academic work required for diploma or 
degree—23 courses. 
Atheletic Coaching 
Catalog giving outlines of coures, schedule of classes for 
summer session and full information as to qualifications for 
entrance, requirements for graduation, and expenses for 
summer session or academic year will be sent to anyone on 
application to 


The President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 


courses, 


5 courses. 








SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 
of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
by 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty 
years better than any one else 
has known them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine 
will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 











Teacher—Johnny, compose me a small 
verse as quick as possible concerning some 
object in the room. 

Johnny—(after thinking for a moment) 
“Powder and paint makes the teacher look 
what she ‘ain’t.” 
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i A View of the Normal School Campus ; 5 The East Walk 


- WHITEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
“The City Beautiful” 


Special Summer School Attractions 


Opportunity to complete one-fourth of a ‘full academic year of study during the summer session 1 
New courses are provided for Normal School Graduates seeking credit toward a four-year diploma i 
Courses for teachers holding county certificates and seeking to meet legal requirements for renewal “q 
Courses for Primary Teachers, Grammar Grade Teachers, Rural Teachers and High Schoo! Teachers 


Courses for Commercial Teachers: Bookkeeping, Accounting, Machine Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Arithmetic, English, Geography, Law, Filing and Secretarial Training, Economics and Sociology 


Demonstration School, Courses in Supervision, Corrective Gymnastics, Library Methods, Music, Art and Penmanship. 


Unusual recreational opportunities: Tennis, Swimming, Excursions to places of interest, Concerts and Lectures—-a rare 
opportunity to enjoy a vacation while studying. 


Adequate living facilities are available near the campus at a very low cost. Salisbury Hall is a student dining hall 
furnishing board at cost. ; 


Fee of $6 for six weeks includes book rent and incidental fees. 


Write for information, bulletin, or catalog to President F. S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 18 10 JULY 27 


1923 
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Playground Supplies 





Now is the time to think about ordering what you need for 
the play ground such as Base Balls, Volley Balls, Nets, Bats 
and Outseam Playground Balls. 


Send for our special catalog of Athletic Supplies and Play- 
ground Equipment. Special prices are quoted to schools. 


If you plan to add to your playground equipment write us for 
our Complete Illustrated Catalog. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialists 





Eau Claire Wisconsin 
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Sinead 


Book Cover Value 





is determined by 


22 WEARING QUATITY 


THE BETTER COVERS WEAR--THE GREATER THE PROTECTION 


THE GREATER THE PROTECTION--THE LONGER SERVICE THE BOOKS PROVIDE } 


HOLDEN FIBER MATERIAL BOOK COVERS 


(Unfinished Leatherette) 
Are made especially for this purpose, from our own formula 


WEAR LIKE LEATHER, WATERPROOF AND WEATHERPROOF 
= == THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN=== 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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